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WASHINGTON  NEWSLEHER 


The  Challenge  of  the  Drug  Crisis: 


TO  HEAL  A  WOUNDED  NATION 


In  the  last  year,  President  George  Bush  and  the  news  media  have 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  "war  on  drugs"  to  the  center  of  national 
attention.  While  new  supplies  of  cocaine  and  other  illegal  drugs 
continue  to  pour  into  this  country's  markets,  the  President  and  his 
"drug  czar,"  William  Bennett,  are  promoting  the  same  ineffective 
anti-drug  program  of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  now  given  a 
militarized  dimension  and  vast  new  sums  of  money. 


our  social  structure;  in  the  cold  light  of  day  the  hardened  shape  of 
drug  abuse  shows  us  the  widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  the 
spiritual  emptiness  we  seek  to  fill  with  chemical  answers,  and  the 
market-based  materialism  that  fuels  our  economic  system.  While  it 
is  common  for  drug  abusers  to  deny  their  addictions,  it  is  even  more 
common  for  drug  policy  makers  to  deny  the  reality  and  the  depth  of 
the  wounds  in  our  society. 


In  many  communities  around  the  country,  people  don't  need 
media  reports  to  inform  them  of  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  and 
illegal  drug  sales.  Millions  have  already  experienced  the  devastation 
of  drug  abuse  in  their  own  families;  many  see  the  daily  rituals  of  the 
drug  market  played  out  on  the  sidewalks  near  their  homes.  The 
violence  associated  with  the  selling  of  illegal  drugs  jeopardizes  the 
safety  of  the  residents  of  many  low-income  communities,  where 
drug  sales  are  permitted  to  continue.  The  violence  associated  with 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  besets  numerous  families  and 
neighborhoods,  of  all  income  levels. 


FCNL  has  come  up  against  aspects  of  the  drug  crisis  in  many 
different  areas  of  its  work.  The  "drug  war"  has  become  one  of  the 
main  planks  in  this  country's  foreign  policy  platform,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  rationale  for  continued  massive  military  spending.  In  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  drugs  have  become  a  major  export  from  several  debt- 
burdened  third  world  countries.  The  complications  of  drug  abuse 
confound  efforts  to  solve  problems  of  homelessness,  poverty,  and 
domestic  violence.  Funds  for  the  "war  on  drugs"  have  been  taken 
from  other  domestic  priorities,  including  education,  job  training, 
and  health  care.  Even  the  invasion  of  another  country  (Panama)  was 
not  questioned  in  Congress,  largely  because  of  its  "justification"  as 
part  of  the  "war  on  drugs." 


There  has  been  almost  no  debate  in  Congress  on  the  fundamental 
assumptions  underlying  the  President's  approach  to  the  problem. 

''The  political  tide  is  now  so  strong  that  drug  policy, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  domain  of  public  policy,  has 
been  captured  by  its  own  rhetoric  and  effectively  immu¬ 
nized  from  critical  examination." 

— Professor  Ethan  Nadelmann,  Princetor  University 


We  believe  that  the  challenge  is  too  important  to  ignore.  There 
is  a  drug  crisis  that  is  creating  deep  wounds  in  parts  of  our  society, 
and  in  our  relationship  as  a  nation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Drug 
abuse  flows  like  molten  steel  into  the  weak  places  and  fault  lines  of 


There  are  answers  to  the  drug  crisis — there  are  ways  to  heal  these 
wounds.  But  the  answers  are  neither  quick  nor  simple;  they  employ 
metaphors  of  life  rather  than  images  of  war;  they  seek  to  restore  the 
wholeness  of  our  world.  This  newsletter  examines  the  wounds — 
the  hurt  places — in  our  society,  and  offers  perspectives  on  drug  use 
and  on  the  drug  trade  that  suggest  some  approaches  to  healing.  We 
offer  public  policy  recommendations  that  relate  to  federal  laws  and 
programs,  and  queries  that  relate  to  local  programs  and  individual 
actions. 


JUST  THE  FACTS  . . . 

How  many  people  in  the  U.S.  use  drugs? 

A  recent  household  survey  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  (NIDA)*  indicated  that  overall  drug  use  is  declining. 

As  recently  as  1 985,  about  1 2%  of  the  population  over  age  1 2  (or 
23  million  people)  were  considered  "current  users"*  of  illegal  drugs. 
By  1 988,  that  number  had  dropped  to  7%,  or  1 4.5  million  people. 

The  number  of  people  who  use  cocaine  fell  by  half  between 
1985  and  1988  (from  5.8  million  In  1985  to  2.9  million  in  1988,  or 
from  3%  to  1 .5%).  But  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  chronic 
cocaine  users  increased  by  almost  1 5%. 

About  59%  of  the  population  over  age  1 2  were  "current  users" 
of  alcohol  in  1 985,  compared  to  53%  in  1 988  (1 05  million  people). 

About  1 35  million  people  drank  alcohol  in  1 988;  47  million  did 
so  more  than  once  a  week.  About  18  million  are  estimated  to  be 
alcoholics  or  alcohol  abusers. 

The  global  money  value  of  the  illegal  drug  trade  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  oil  trade,  second  only  to  the  arms  trade. 

(See  Just  the  Fads,  p.  2) 
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DILEMMAS 


The  war  metaphor  is  used  almost  universally  to  galvanize  public 
opinion  behind  a  particular  set  of  solutions  to  problems  of  drug 
abuse.  In  the  "war  on  drugs,"  a  single  authority — in  this  case  the 
"czar" — leads  the  "battle,"  The  enemy  remains  external  to  main¬ 
stream  society,  somewhere  offshore  or  in  urban  ghettoes.  Friends 
have  traditionally  opposed  all  wars,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
likelihood  of  human  bloodshed,  but  also  because  of  the  very  small 
likelihood  of  a  just  and  stable  outcome  of  the  conflict.  Can  this 
country  focus  attention  and  resources  on  resolving  a  major  problem, 
without  resorting  to  the  metaphor  and  methods  of  war? 

Where  is  the  drug  crisis?  Newspaper  and  television  stories 
publicize  the  drug  crisis  as  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  low-income, 
minority  neighborhoods.  But  drug  abuse  is  not  primarily  a  minority 
problem;  white  people  in  middle-  and  upper-income  areas  are  the 
predominant  consumers  of  illegal  drugs.  While  illegal  drugsa/es  — 
and  their  attendant  dangers — are  concentrated  in  minority  commu¬ 
nities,  drug  abuse  is  not  so  distant  from  "middle  America"  as  the 
media  would  make  it  appear. 


Yet  the  concern  about  drug  abuse  should  not  be  shifted  away 
from  attention  to  low-income  communities.  These  neighborhoods 
suffer  immediate  threats  to  their  safety.  Easy  availability  of  firearms 
heightens  the  danger.  Can  realistic,  long-term  solutions  to  problems 
related  to  drug  abuse  be  squared  with  the  immediate  security  needs 
of  people  living  in  the  "trade  zones"  for  illegal  drugs? 

Which  drugs  are  part  of  the  drug  problem?  The  Bush  admini¬ 
stration  has  focused  its  "drug  war"  on  illegal  drugs,  especially 
cocaine  and  marijuana.  But  society's  drug  problems  are  not 
circumscribed  by  laws.  Nicotine,  the  legal  drug  in  cigarettes,  causes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  premature  deaths.  Alcohol  is  implicated 
in  injuries,  deaths,  and  acts  of  violence  that  affect  not  only  alcohol 
users,  but  also  those  who  share  workplaces,  homes,  and  highways 
with  them.  Is  it  possible  to  implement  an  effective  educational 
campaign  against  the  use  of  illegal  drugs,  in  the  midst  of  government 
and  social  policies  that  tolerate  and  even  encourage  the  use  of  other 
legal,  but  sometimes  more  dangerous,  substances? 


(Just  the  Facts  . . cont.  from  p.  1) 

In  1988, 29%  of  the  population  were  "current  smokers"  of  ciga¬ 
rettes,  compared  to  32%  in  1985. 

About  half  a  million  people  use  heroin  regularly;  this  number  has 
been  stable  for  about  eight  years. 

About  one  million  people  used  "crack"  cocaine  at  some  time  in 
1988  (about  0.5%  of  the  population  over  age  12). 

About  1/3  of  all  Americans  have  tried  marijuana  at  some  time; 
only  about  6%  are  "current  users." 

Who  gets  hurt  or  killed? 

In  1 986,  the  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network  collected  reports  of 
4,1 38  deaths  involving  the  abuse  of  legal  and  illegal  drugs  (other  than 
alcohol  or  tobacco). 


Federal  Drug  Spending 


According  to  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  more  than 
320,000  people  per  year  die  prematurely  due  to  use  of  tobacco. 

Fires  started  by  cigarettes  account  for  more  fire  fatalities  than  any 
other  cause. 

Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  deaths  each  year  linked  to  alcohol 
use  vary  from  50,000  to  200,000.  These  numbers  vary  so  much 
because  some  findings  include  deaths  from  illness,  suicides,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  traffic  accidents,  while  others  are  less  inclusive. 

Alcohol  is  implicated  in  40%  of  all  suicide  attempts,  40%  of  all 
traffic  deaths,  and  10%  of  all  work-related  injuries. 

How  are  the  drug  laws  enforced? 

This  year,  federal  expenditures  on  the  enforcement  of  drug  laws 
amount  to  about  $8  billion.  Most  of  this  money  is  for  interdiction, 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  jails. 

Although  only  about  1 2%  of  those  using  illegal  drugs  are  black, 
44%  of  those  who  are  arrested  for  simple  possession  and  57%  of 
those  arrested  for  sales  are  black. 

More  than  1/3  of  all  federal  prison  cells  are  occupied  by  someone 
convicted  of  a  drug  offense.  The  cost  of  maintaining  one  person  in 
a  federal  prison  cell  for  one  year  is  $1 7,000. 

90%  of  all  those  seeking  drug  abuse  treatment  are  turned  away 
for  lack  of  space  in  the  programs. 


•  The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  was  established  in  1 974  as  the  lead 
federal  agency  on  drug  abuse  research.  In  NIDA  materials,  the  term  "current 
user"  means  a  person  who  responded  in  the  survey  that  he  or  she  had  used  the 
substance  in  the  past  month. 
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"WE  HAVEN'T  GOT  TIME  FOR 
THE  PAIN" 

Drug  abuse  does  not  begin  in  a  vacuum.  In  American  society, 
people  take  drugs  to  relieve  pain  (aspirin),  to  relax  (alcohol),  to  wake 
up  (caffeine),  to  settle  the  nerves  (nicotine),  to  feel  euphoric  or  gain 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  (cocaine).  Advertisers  push  pills  as  the 
"quick"  answer  to  everything  from  weight  loss  to  pain.  Alcohol  and 
cigarettes  are  widely  presented  as  symbols  of  success  and  happiness. 

Some  drugs  are  dangerous;  some  are  highly  addictive.  It  is 
important  to  respond  to  the  problems  associated  with  such  sub¬ 
stances.  But  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  use  of  these 
dangerous  substances  is  just  one  part  of  a  continuum  of  substance 
use  and  abuse  throughout  the  whole  society. 

Drug  Use — Views  Through  Many  Lenses.  There  are  many 
different  lenses  through  which  we  can  examine  and  attempt  to 
understand  drug  use  in  our  society.  No  single  view  can  be 
comprehensive,  nor  does  any  one  lens  convey  an  understanding  of 
drug  use  in  its  totality.  These  are  just  a  few. 

Drug  Abuse  as  a  Poverty  Issue.  Poverty  and  its  companions — 
community  disintegration  and  hopelessness — are  cited  as  primary 
factors,  especially  in  the  increased  use  of  crack  cocaine.  In  this  view, 
people  use  drugs  to  relieve  and  escape  the  hopelessness  of  their 
poverty.  Because  poverty  is  so  often  accompanied  by  other  struggles 
— poor  health,  weakened  family  ties,  underfunded  schools  and  torn 
communities — some  of  the  checks  that  might  otherwise  curb  abu¬ 
sive  drug  use  are  often  not  available. 

The  widening  gap  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  in  this 
society  can  intensify  the  many  frustrations  of  poverty.  In  such  a 
heavily  materialistic  society  as  ours,  both  drug  use  and  drug  sales  can 
appear  to  be  relatively  attractive  options. 

"Drug  Wars"  and  Racism.  Another  gap — between  white  and 
black  communities — is  also  widening.  Unresolved  racial  tensions 
both  exacerbate  and  are  exacerbated  by  responses  to  the  "drug 
crisis."  It  is  dismaying  that  many  white  people  accept,  as  necessary 
or  inevitable,  a  level  of  intrusion  and  civil  rights  abuses  in  black  and 
Hispanic  neighborhoods  that  they  would  not  tolerate  in  their  own. 

Drug  Abuse  and  Poverty  of  the  Spirit  Through  another  lens,  we 
can  focus  more  closely  on  spiritual  poverty — a  feeling  of  emptiness, 
loneliness,  a  longing  to  be  something  other  than  what  we  are.  Is  the 
loss  of  a  sense  of  community  and  family  rootedness  a  part  of  this 
longing?  Could  a  sense  of  ethics,  values,  religious  significance  and 
purpose  fill  this  void? 

Drugs  as  Medicine.  Drugs  that  are  commonly  used  as  medicines 
can  also  be  abused.  Valium,  for  example,  is  often  prescribed  for 
muscle  pain;  but  many  people  become  dependent  on  it  to  control 
anxiety.  The  line  between  use  and  abuse  of  such  substances  is  an 
obscure  one. 

Ritual  and  Cultural  Uses  of  Drugs.  In  certain  cultures,  ritualized 
forms  of  drug  use  have  been  incorporated  into  a  sacred  tradition. 
The  ceremonial  use  of  peyote  in  the  Native  American  Church  is 
central  to  its  worship.  "Folk  medicine"  sometimes  involves  the  use 
of  substances  that  are  not  accepted  by  the  dominant  society. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  DEFINITIONS  . . . 

In  this  Newsletter  we  have  tried  to  use  the  word  "drugs"  as 
carefully  and  consistently  as  possible.  Because  a  great  many 
kinds  of  drugs  are  in  common  use  in  our  society,  we  intend  the 
word  "drugs"  here  to  mean  the  entire  range  of  psychoactive 
substances  (caffeine,  tobacco,  alcohol,  marijuana,  heroin, 
cocaine,  etc.),  unless  we  indicate  otherwise  by  using  a  modi¬ 
fier  (such  as  "illegal"  drugs).  Occasionally,  to  avoid  awkward 
language,  we  may  drop  the  explanatory  words  when  the 
context  makes  the  meaning  clear. 

Why  go  to  all  this  trouble?  Because  the  definition  of  the 
words  implies  a  definition  of  the  problem.  Most  of  the  political 
and  news-media  rhetoric  equates  "drugs"  with  "illegal"  drugs, 
thus  hiding  the  dimensions  of  a  much  larger  and  more 
complex  problem  of  substance  abuse.  Indeed,  the  federal 
government's  definition  of  drug  abuse  is  "use  of  illegal  drugs." 
This  circular  rhetoric  also  reinforces  the  impression  that  "If  it's 
socially  accepted,  it's  not  a  drug." 


U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS: 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF  DRUG  TRADE 

"Af  a  time  when  we  are  pleading  with  foreign  governments  to 
stop  the  export  of  cocaine,  it  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  for  the 
United  States  to  export  tobacco/' 

— C.  Everett  Koop,  forrrrer  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 

While  fighting  a  "war  on  drugs"  at  home,  and  helping  to  lower 
American  consumption  of  cigarettes  by  two  percent  per  year,  the 
U.S.  government  has  been  conducting  a  contrary  strategy  abroad: 
putting  its  national  prestige  behind  an  aggressive  effort  to  increase 
U.S.  tobacco  exports.  Enlisted  by  American  tobacco  companies  to 
open  previously  closed  or  restricted  Asian  markets,  U.S.  trade 
negotiators  have  helped  break  down  tobacco  trade  barriers  in  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea.  Efforts  are  underway  to  do  the  same  in 
other  countries.  U.S.  tobacco  companies  have  followed  these  trade 
agreements  with  sophisticated  promotional  schemes  involving  ex¬ 
tensive  television  and  print  advertising. 

U.S.  trade  negotiators  point  to  the  resulting  increases  in  tobacco 
exports  (more  than  double  since  1 984)  as  a  great  success  in  the  midst 
of  a  generally  dismal  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  But  critics  argue  that  the 
U.S.  trade  effort  should  be  focused  on  more  critical  trade  issues  in 
Asia,  such  as  steel  subsidies,  copyright  protection,  supercomputers 
and  satellites.  The  negotiations  for  more  tobacco  trade,  and  the 
heavy  tobacco  advertising  that  follows  (often  focusing  on  women 
and  teenagers),  create  resentment  among  foreign  populations  and 
weaken  the  U.S.  position  in  more  important  negotiations. 


If  you  would  like  references  for  the  sources  of  information 
and  statistics  in  this  Newsletter,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
further  reading,  write  to  FCNL  and  request  G-006. 
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MILITARIZING  THE  "WAR  ON  DRUGS" 

The  metaphor  of  war  is  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  unite  our 
society  against  an  elusive  enemy:  illegal  drugs.  The  widespread 
use  of  martial  rhetoric  in  this  context  is  not  merely  symbolic. 
Operations  against  illegal  drugs,  both  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States,  have  become  increasingly  militarized,  and  the  role  of 
the  Pentagon  has  grown  correspondingly.  Since  1971,  the 
military  has  loaned  equipment  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA)  and  State  Department  for  anti-drug  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  trend  has  accelerated  in  the  past  decade.  Use  of 
Pentagon  budget  funds  has  increased  exponentially — from  $1 
million  in  FY81  to  $800  million  approved  by  Congress  for  FY90. 

The  U.S.  military  has  traditionally  resisted  increased 
involvement  in  law  enforcement,  especially  in  anti-drug 
operations.  Reagan's  Secretary  of  Defense,  Frank  Carlucci, 
declared  in  June  1 988  that  this  police  work  "is  not  the  function 
of  the  military."  However,  In  September  1989,  as  the  military's 
mission  of  "containing  communism"  faded,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Cheney  declared  this  effort  a  "high  priority  national 
security  mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense"  (DoD),  and 
ordered  all  armed  forces  commanders  to  prepare  to  participate. 

"\'m  spending  60%  of  my  time  on  the  drug  war." 

— General  Thomas  Kelly,  Director  of  Operations,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Leaders  of  both  parties  in  Congress  have  called  for  even  stronger 
measures.  Disputes  in  Congress  have  centered  around  how  to  fund 
the  "war,"  leaving  unquestioned  the  wisdom  of  the  policy. 

Foreign  Military  Aid.  Currently  there  are  more  than  50  U.S. 
armed  forces  personnel  stationed  in  Latin  America  on  "drug  war" 
assignments,  and  the  number  Is  likely  to  grow  as  training  and 
intelligence-sharing  programs  are  stepped  up.  Last  September 
President  Bush  requested  more  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Andean 
nations,  and  issued  a  new  directive  allowing  U.S.  advisers  in  Latin 
America  to  accompany  host  country  forces  on  anti-drug  opera¬ 
tions.  Congress  agreed  to  Bush's  request  to  exempt  the  Andean 
countries  from  the  long-standing  prohibition  against  aid  to  foreign 
police  forces,  despite  the  fact  that  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Colombian  and  Peruvian  armed  forces,  including  the  police,  are 
among  the  worst  in  the  hemisphere. 

Border  Actions.  Military  involvement  in  stopping  illegal  drugs  at 
the  border  has  also  mushroomed.  Congress  has  designated  the  DoD, 
rather  than  the  Coast  Guard  or  Customs  Service,  as  the  single  lead 
agency  for  this  job.  Congress  has  repeatedly  considered  giving  the 
military  the  authority  to  shoot  down  small  aircraft  which  may  be 
smuggling  illegal  drugs  across  the  border.  To  its  credit,  the  Pentagon 
has  argued  against  such  a  policy. 

Militarizing  Law  Enforcement  at  Home.  Within  our  borders, 
the  emphasis  has  been  on  law  enforcement  and  tougher  sen¬ 
tencing.  Members  of  Congress  compete  with  one  another  to 
apply  a  federal  death  penalty  to  more  and  more  drug-related  crimes. 
Local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  been  authorized  to  seek 
military  assistance  in  gathering  intelligence,  and  more  active  local 
roles  for  the  military  are  in  the  planning  stages.  Some  states  are 


PRES.  BUSH  S  ANTI-DRUG  CAMPAIGN 

In  the  last  few  days  of  the  1 988  session,  Congress  approved  the 
"Anti  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1 988."  This  omnibus  bill — the  third  major 
piece  of  anti-drug  legislation  in  four  years — increased  criminal 
penalties  for  drug  dealers,  authorized  new  civil  penalties  for  drug 
users,  and  established  a  federal  death  penalty  for  homicides  that 
occur  in  connection  with  the  drug  trade.  The  bill  also  authorized 
$2.8  billion  for  a  collection  of  anti-drug  programs,  created  a  position 
of  "drug  czar,"  and  required  the  president  to  present  a  national  drug- 
control  strategy  to  the  Congress  within  the  next  year.  President  Bush 
appointed  William  Bennett  to  be  the  "drug  czar,"  the  Director  of  the 
Office  on  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

Last  September,  Bush  and  Bennett  presented  their  first  plan  to 
the  Congress.  While  it  continued  most  of  the  on-going  efforts  to 
interdict  drug  imports,  to  arrest  drug  dealers  and  users,  and  to  treat 
some  addicts,  it  was  surrounded  by  at  least  a  rhetorical  shift  in 
emphasis.  Bush  and  Bennett  both  emphasized  that  their  plan  rested 
much  more  heavily  on  their  hope  of  cutting  the  demand  for  drugs 
than  on  an  expectation  of  stopping  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
country.  Still,  73%  of  the  $7.9  billion  proposal  was  for  law 
enforcement  and  interdiction — in  spite  of  the  new  rhetoric.  To 
avoid  new  taxes,  Bush  proposed  that  his  plan  be  financed  by  shifting 
funds  from  existing  programs.  Congress  applauded  and  called  for 
even  tougher  measures. 

On  January  25,  Bennett  announced  the  second  installment  of  the 
administration's  drug  plan.  For  FY  1991,  the  plan  proposes  $10.6 
billion.  The  new  plan  would  triple  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  intelligence  gathering,  and  increase  by  65%  the  funds  for 
international  efforts  to  cut  the  supply  of  drugs.  The  plan  would  also 
increase  treatment,  education,  research,  and  criminal  justice  re¬ 
sources  modestly.  The  criminal  justice  proposals  include  6000  new 
prison  beds,  and  a  proposal  that  the  death  penalty  be  applied  to  drug 
"kingpins" — even  if  they  had  not  committed  a  murder. 


experimenting  with  sentencing  young  drug-law  offenders  to  mili¬ 
tary-style  boot  camps.  Intense  pressure  on  local  police  and 
prosecutors  to  catch  and  convict  illegal-drug  offenders  threatens 
the  careful  observance  of  civil  liberties  in  many  communities. 
Ironically,  national  polls  show  a  high  degree  of  public  approval  for 
questionable  and  clearly  unconstitutional  laws  and  practices,  so 
long  as  they  appear  to  be  effective  strategies  in  the  "drug  war." 

) 

Courts  are  overrun  with  drug  cases;  jails  and  prisons  are 
jammed  to  overflowing.  Some  states'  court  systems  have  nearly 
reached  gridlock.  In  this  condition,  the  courts'  ability  to  dispense 
justice  is  seriously  compromised.  Furthermore,  other  serious  cases 
cannot  get  the  time  they  need  on  the  docket. 

The  result  is  not  only  the  possible  failure  of  justice,  but  also,  in 
the  long  run,  a  weakened  respect  for  the  law  and  loss  of  confidence 
in  law  enforcement.  Expanding  the  role  of  the  military  and  the 
harshness  of  law  enforcement  may  be  popular  now,  but  as  with  all 
militaristic  solutions,  the  price  is  the  failure  to  address  the  deeper 
causes  of  immediate  problems. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 


International  trade  in  illegal  drugs  is  estimated  to  be  worth  up  to 
$300  billion  per  year  ($50  to  $100  billion  in  the  U.S.  alone).  Trade 
continues  to  increase  worldwide,  notably  in  the  production  of  four 
substances.  The  major  producers  of  marijuana  are  Colombia,  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  Jamaica,  and  Belize;  of  hashish — Lebanon, 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  Morocco;  of  opium — Burma  (now 
Myanmar),  Afghanistan,  Laos,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand;  and  of 
coca  leaf,  by  far  the  largest  crop — Peru,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador. 

Although  only  a  fraction  of  the  profit  from  the  drug  trade  returns 
to  the  producing  countries,  the  trade  still  plays  a  major  role  in  their 
economies.  For  example,  Colombia  receives  more  than  $3  billion 
per  year  from  trade  in  coca  products,  Peru  about  $1 .2  billion,  and 
Bolivia  $600  million.  That  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  20%, 
30%,  and  1 00%,  respectively,  of  those  nations'  legal  exports.  Coca 
derivatives  constitute  the  largest  export  of  each  of  these  countries. 

Production  of  coca  in  the  Andean  region  continues  the  export- 
oriented  economies  inherited  from  the  region's  colonial  past. 
Depressed  world  markets  for  traditional  exports,  such  as  coffee  and 
tin,  have  led  to  crippling  economic  crises.  The  drug  trade  brings  in 
dollars,  badly  needed  to  pay  off  large  foreign  debts,  totalling  $18 
billion  for  Colombia,  $1 6  billion  for  Peru,  and  $6  billion  for  Bolivia. 
The  trade  brings  other  benefits,  too.  Throughout  the  region,  at  a  time 
of  widespread  unemployment,  an  estimated  one  million  people  are 


employed  in  the  cocaine  industry.  Tens  of  thousands  of  other  jobs 
are  also  created  in  areas  which  have  grown  up  to  service  the 
industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  underground  market  grows,  govern¬ 
ments  are  less  able  to  control  their  economies.  In  Colombia  and 
Peru,  illegal-drug-related  violence  has  been  magnified  by  its  links  to 
political  violence.  Peru's  government  has  tried  to  curtail  the  coca 
trade  mainly  by  destroying  the  crops  of  small  farmers.  Many  of  them 
have  turned  to  the  Sendero  Luminoso  (Shining  Path)  guerrillas  for 
paid  protection  from  both  drug  lords  and  state  anti-drug  forces,  thus 
blurring  the  distinction  between  the  government's  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations  and  its  anti-drug  efforts. 

In  Colombia,  the  cocaine  cartels'  profitability  has  given  rise  to  a 
"narco-elite"  that  threatens  the  traditional  economic  elite's  control, 
leading  to  highly-publicized  political  assassinations.  Some  drug 
traffickers  have  made  common  cause  with  the  political  and  military 
right  wing  and  set  up  private  paramilitary  death  squads,  which  wage 
economic  and  political  warfare  against  progressive  popular  organi¬ 
zations.  In  addition,  the  enormous  wealth  created  by  the  cocaine 
trade  has  resulted  in  widespread  corruption  in  the  Colombian 
government,  judiciary,  and  armed  forces.  Those  who  can  not  be 
bought  are  often  shot,  including  leading  judges  and  political  figures. 


MISPLACED  EMPHASIS  ON  THE  SUPPLY  SIDE 


In  its  campaign  against  illegal  drugs,  the  United  States 
concentrates  the  majority  of  its  resources  on  cutting  supply.  Its 
objectives  are  to  keep  drugs  from  reaching  users  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  to  reduce  the  demand  by  making  them  scarce  enough  to 
raise  prices  sharply.  In  practice,  both  the  supply-side  strategy  and 
its  tactics  have  proven  to  be  counterproductive. 

Supply  and  price.  Over  the  past  decade,  the  wholesale  price  of 
cocaine  plummeted  from  $60,000  per  kilo  to  $10,000,  as 
production  soared  and  glutted  the  market.  As  a  result,  only  very 
large  reductions  in  supply  now  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
availability  of  cocaine.  In  addition,  more  than  95%  of  the  street  price 
is  added  after  the  cocaine  enters  the  United  States.  So  efforts  to 
raise  the  export  price  of  cocaine  will  do  little,  if  anything,  to  raise 
significantly  the  price  users  pay.  Even  if  these  efforts  were  to 
succeed  in  raising  the  price,  the  trade  would  become  more 
profitable,  further  boosting  the  incentives  to  producers  and 
traffickers.  Also,  studies  suggest  that  most  users,  especially  addicts, 
will  continue  to  use  drugs  despite  price  increases. 

Although  the  U.S.  is  among  the  top  three  producers  of 
marijuana,  as  well  as  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  legal 
and  illegal  drugs,  U.S.  policy  focuses  largely  on  drugs 
produced  outside  our  borders. 

Foreign  aid.  The  emphasis  on  cutting  production  of  drugs 
abroad  is  resented  by  producer  countries,  which  are  backed  into  a 
cornerbyU.S.  policies.  In  order  for  a  country  to  receive  foreign  aid 
and  trade  benefits  from  the  U.S.,  the  President  must  certify  that  it 
is  cooperating  with  U.S.  drug  control  efforts.  This  causes  the  drug 
issue  to  dominate  bilateral  relations  with  those  countries  at  the 


expense  of  other,  not  unrelated,  issues,  such  as  foreign  debt.  The 
U.S.  supplies  anti-drug  equipment  and  personnel  to  other  govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  mere  presence  of  U.S.  advisers  often  provokes 
nationalist  opposition,  sometimes  increasing  support  for  insurgent 
groups. 

Supply-side  tactics.  Large-scale  destruction  of  drug  crops  is 
widely  attempted  by  physically  uprooting  the  plants  or  aerial 
spraying  of  herbicides.  Even  so,  since  1982  coca  production  has 
more  than  doubled  in  South  America.  In  1988,  according  to  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  the  number  of  hectares  of  coca  crops 
eradicated  was  at  best  equal  to  the  area  used  for  new  coca 
production.  Drug  crops  are  cultivated  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  provide  far  greater  income  than  the  next  most  profitable  export 
crop.  Small  farmers  whose  livelihoods  are  destroyed  receive  little 
or  no  compensation  for  their  crops. 

Interdiction.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  federal  anti-illegal-drug 
budget  is  used  to  try  to  stop  drugs  from  entering  U.S.  territory. 
Given  the  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  sea  bordeh  to  be 
patrolled,  this  is  a  daunting  task  at  best.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  only  18%  of  the  drugs  smuggled  into  the  U.S.  are 
detected,  not  enough  to  have  an  appreciable  long-term  effect  on 
the  price  or  availability  of  such  drugs. 

For  these  reasons,  even  greatly  expanded  supply-side  efforts  will 
continue  to  fail  as  long  as  they  do  not  address  worldwide  economic 
imbalances.  Indeed,  they  actually  multiply  the  political  and 
economic  problems  in  drug-producing  countries.  Instead,  long¬ 
term  strategies  are  needed  to  reduce  the  dependency  of  these 
countries  on  exports — including  drugs — that  bring  in  hard  currency. 
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Doing  More  Than  Just  Saying  No: 

STEPS  TOWARD  CUTTING  THE  DEMAND  FOR  DRUGS 

Much  of  the  federal  government's  domestic  anti-drug  strategy  needs  of  women  addicts — particularly  pregnant  women — and  to 


focuses  on  drug  abusers  and  potential  abusers.  The  program 
requires  miracles  of  moral  rectitude  from  young  people  who  are 
surrounded  by  the  siren  calls  of  the  local  drug  trade,  and  requires 
those  already  caught  In  the  net  of  drug  abuse  to  quit  "cold  turkey." 
There  is  little  or  no  attempt — as  yet — to  heal  the  deeper  wounds  that 
are  now  fed  by  the  drug  trade  and  drug  abuse.  Listed  here  are  a  few 
significant  steps  that  this  society  could  take  toward  diminishing  the 
demand  for  drugs. 

Research.  Research  into  addiction,  its  causes  and  its  cures, 
should  be  a  major  priority  for  this  nation.  Given  the  enormous 
problems  that  addiction  to  chemical  substances  has  caused,  there 
is  surprisingly  little  knowledge  about  the  processes  of  addiction  or 
the  function  of  different  chemicals  in  the  brain.  Social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  theories  abound,  and  form  the  foundations  of  widely 
differing  forms  of  prevention,  and  treatment.  But  medical  research 
into  the  causes,  prevention  and  cures  of  addiction  has  received 
only  minimal  official  support.  How  can  we  be  clear  about  the 
solution  to  a  problem  without  being  clear  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem? 

Rehabilitation.  For  addicts  who  want  to  overcome  their 
dependencies,  there  is  at  present  very  little  public  support.  The 
National  Institute  for  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  reports  that  there  are 
approximately  6.5  million  drug  users  in  need  of  treatment,  but  that 
drug  treatment  facilities  across  the  country  can  handle  only 
250,000  at  a  time.  In  addition,  attention  must  be  given  to  the 


MULTILATERALISM:  AN 

The  U.S.  international  strategy  for  drug  control  has  been 
characterized  as  "a  bilateral  policy  in  search  of  multilateralism." 

To  date,  most  U.S.  efforts  have  consisted  of  bilateral  treaties  with 
various  U.S.  allies.  However,  a  framework  for  multilateral  efforts 
already  exists  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  system  and  regional 
organizations  such  as  the  Inter-American  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Commission  (CICAD),  a  part  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

"The  entire  UN  budget  for  drug  control  activities  is 
only  equivalent  to  the  value  of  a  suitcase  of  heroin  at 
Heathrow  airport" 

— Margaret  Anstee,  Ccxxdinator,  UN  Drug-Related  ProgratT>s 

Unfortunately,  funds  for  these  efforts  are  very  limited.  Most  parts 
of  the  structure  are  funded  through  dues  to  the  UN  regular  budget, 
to  which  the  U.S.  now  owes  over  $370  million  in  back  dues. 
However,  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Control  (UNFDAC), 
which  supports  programs  such  as  crop  replacement  and  drug  control 
measures  In  25  developing  nations,  gets  Its  money  through  voluntary 
contributions.  In  1989,  the  U.S.  contributed  only  $3  million  of 
UNFDAC's  $60  million  budget. 


the  families  of  chemically  dependent  people.  Currently,  most 
treatment  programs  are  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  single  men. 

Education.  Education's  role  in  preventing  drug  abuse  goes  much 
deeper  than  lectures  about  just  saying  "No"  and  movies  on  the 
horrors  of  addiction.  Schools  must  prepare  young  people  for  the 
multiple  challenges  of  life  in  a  changing  world.  Schools  need  to 
keep  up  with  accelerating  leaps  in  technology  and  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  cope  with  some  of  the  knottiest  social 
problems  that  our  society  has  ever  produced.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
many  expect  our  nation's  schools  to  strengthen  our  children's  self- 1 
image,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  values,  and  help  them  carve' 
paths  for  themselves  into  a  satisfying  and  productive  adult  life. 
Fulfilling  these  hopes  would  require  major  investments — of  time, 
attention,  and  money — in  the  education  of  the  nation's  children. 

Community-Building.  The  drug  trade  and  the  "drug  wars"  tear 
down  the  neighborly  ties  that  create  strong  communities. 
Responses  to  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  should  seek  to  rebuild 
these  ties.  As  the  "war  on  poverty"  rested  heavily  on 
neighborhood  organizations,  the  "war  on  drugs"  could  be  re¬ 
routed  through  the  communities  that  are  hardest  hit  by  the  illegal 
drug  trade.  What  would  local  communities  do  with  a  share  of  the 
massive  federal  resources  being  poured  into  drug  interdiction? 
How  would  they  choose  to  make  their  streets  safer  and  the  lives 
of  their  children  filled  with  promises  that  come  true? 


UNDER-USED  OPTION 

One  multilateral  effort  the  U.S.  administration  supports  is  the  I 
UN  Convention  Against  Illicit  Traffic  in  Narcotic  Drugs  and  Psy¬ 
chotropic  Substances.  This  convention,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  UN  in  December  of  1988,  would  establish  internationally 
what  the  U.S.  has  already  done  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  many 
nations:  it  calls  for  cooperation  in  extradition,  investigation,  and 
prosecution,  the  establishment  of  domestic  laws  with  severe 
sanctions  against  drug  trafficking,  and  related  activities  such  as 
crop  eradication  and  programs  to  reduce  demand.  The  convention 
was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  last  November.  To  date,  only  four 
nations  have  ratified  the  convention;  it  will  go  into  effect  as  soon  as 
20  nations  have  ratified. 

Further  plans  for  international  cooperation  may  come  out  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly's  Special  Session  on  Cooperation  in  Matters 
of  International  Drug  Abuse  Control,  scheduled  for  February  20-23. 
Among  other  items,  the  session  is  expected  to  deal  with  allocation 
of  resources  and  responsibilities  for  drug  control  efforts  within  the 
UN  system.  According  to  a  State  Department  official,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  "give  the  Secretary  General  a  mandate  for  action 
in  the  next  few  months ...  to  sort  out  viable  roles  the  UN  can 
play"  in  international  drug  control. 
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LEGALIZATION:  RATIONAL  OR  RECKLESS? 

Though  Congress  is  far  from  ready  to  consider  any  proposals  that  would  soften  anti-drug  laws,  a  public  debate  is  warming  up  over 
the  idea  of  legalizing  or  decriminalizing  drug  use,  possession,  and  sales.  The  debate  has  been  carried  on  primarily  in  the  public  media; 
prestigious  figures  have  taken  contentious  positions  pro  and  con.  Among  those  urging  that  some  form  of  legalization  be  considered  are  former 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke,  columnist  William  F.  Buckley,  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
Princeton  professor  Ethan  Nadelmann,  economist  Milton  Friedman,  and  federal  judge  Robert  Sweet.  Opposing  any  thought  of  legalization 
are  U.S.  Representative  Charles  Rangel,  William  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Office  on  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  Dr.  Robert  DuPont, 
founding  Director  of  the  National  Office  on  Drug  Abuse,  Morton  Kondracke,  Editor  of  the  New  Republic,  and  columnist  William  Raspberry. 

PRO  CON 


Outlawing  drug  use  and  drug  trafficking  hasn't  worked.  "The 
unvarnished  truth  is  that  in  our  efforts  to  prosecute  and  imprison 
our  way  out  of  the  drug  war,  we  have  allowed  the  drug  lords  to  put 
us  exactly  where  they  want  us:  wasting  enormous  resources — both 
in  money  and  personnel — attacking  the  fringes  of  the  problem  (the 
drug  users  and  small  time  pushers),  while  the  heart  of  the  problem 
— the  traffickers  and  their  profits — goes  unsolved."  Kurt  Schmoke, 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  and  former  prosecutor. 

The  high  prices  and  high  profits  in  the  illegal  drug  market 
create  a  criminal  network.  "The  criminal  justice  approach  is 
flawed  and  the  program  is  not  likely  to  work.  These  efforts  wind 
up  creating  a  market  where  the  price  vastly  exceeds  the  cost.  With 
these  incentives,  demand  creates  its  own  supply  and  a  criminal 
network  along  with  it. . . .  We  need  at  least  to  consider  and  examine 
forms  of  controlled  legalization  of  drugs."  George  Shultz,  former 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Legalization  creates  an  opportunity  for  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  problems  associated  with  drug  abuse.  "(There 
is)  growing  sentiment  for  de-emphasizing  our  traditional  reliance 
on  criminal  justice  resources  . . .  and  emphasizing  instead  edu¬ 
cation,  prevention,  treatment  and  non-criminal  restrictions  on 
the  availability  and  use  of  psychoactive  substances. . . .  Between 
reduced  government  expenditures  and  new  tax  revenue  from  legal 
production  and  sales,  public  treasuries  would  enjoy  a  net  benefit  of 
at  least  $10  billion  per  year  and  possibly  much  more."  Ethan 
Nadelmann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics  and  Public  Affairs, 
Princeton  University. 

Enforcement  of  the  drug  laws  overwhelms  our  police  and 
court  resources  and  leads  to  violations  of  civil  rights.  "Every 
friend  of  freedom  . . .  must  be  as  revolted  as  I  am  by  the  prospect  of 
turning  the  United  States  into  an  armed  camp,  by  the  vision  of  jails 
filled  with  casual  drug  users  and  of  an  army  of  enforcers 
empowered  to  invade  the  liberty  of  citizens  on  slight  evidence." 
Milton  Friedman,  Senior  Research  Fellow,  Stanford  University. 


Advocating  legalization  sends  the  wrong  moral  message. 
"Not  only  would  our  young  people  realize  that  the  threat  of  jail  and 
punishment  no  longer  exists.  They  would  pick  up  the  far  more 
damaging  message  that  the  use  of  illegal  narcotics  does  not  pose 
a  serious  enough  health  threat  for  the  government  to  ban  its  use. 

. . .  Were  drugs  to  be  legalized  now,  we  would  be  establishing 
a  new  vice — one  that,  overtime,  would  end  or  ruin  millions  of  lives. 
Worse  yet,  we  would  be  establishing  a  pattern  of  doing  the  easy 
thing,  surrendering,  whenever  confronted  with  a  difficult 
challenge."  U.S.  Representative  Charles  Rangel,  Chair,  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

Legalizing  drugs  will  not  get  rid  of  underground  drug  markets 
or  "secondary"  crime.  "Even  In  a  decriminalized  atmosphere, 
money  would  still  be  needed  to  support  habits. . . .  There  would 
always  be  opportunities  for  those  who  saw  profit  in  peddling  larger 
quantities,  or  improved  versions,  of  products  that  are  forbidden  or 
restricted."  Rep.  Charles  Rangel. 

People  want  the  drug  laws  to  be  enforced  vigorously.  "You 
(Milton  Friedman)  suggest  that  (our)  policies  would  turn  the 
country  'into  an  armed  camp.'  Try  telling  that  to  the  public  housing 
tenants  who  enthusiastically  support  plans  to  enhance  security  in 
their  buildings,  or  who  applaud  police  when  a  local  crack  house  is 
razed.  They  recognize  that  drug  use  is  a  threat  to  the  individual 
liberty  and  domestic  tranquility  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 
William  Bennett,  Director,  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

Demand  is  bound  to  rise  astronomically  if  drugs  are  legalized. 
"If  you  make  a  commodity  either  cheap  or  free  of  charge,  improve 
its  quality  and  greatly  increase  its  access,  you  will  also  enormously 
increase  its  demand.  If  you  insist  that  there  is  no  answer  without 
attacking  the  demand  side,  how  can  you  argue  for  a  policy  that 
would  automatically  increase  demand?"  William  Raspberry,  colum¬ 
nist,  Washington  Post. 


With  Your  Drugs  and  Guns  and  Guns  and  Drugs  . . . 

Much  of  the  intense  public  concern  about  the  drug  crisis  results  from  heightened  violence  in  the  streets — multiple  shootings,  armed 
robberies,  and  open  warfare  among  drug  dealers  that  kills  innocent  bystanders.  Question:  Is  it  possible  that  guns  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
crisis  as  drugs?  The  fights  may  begin  over  drug-related  issues,  but  the  level  of  mayhem  could  not  be  nearly  so  high  without  millions  of  guns, 
readily  available  to  almost  anyone.  More  and  more  deadly,  high-tech  assault  weapons  are  being  used  in  the  drug  wars  in  the  streets. 

FCNL's  policy  calls  for  "the  regulation  of  firearms,  education  to  reduce  their  numbers  and  use,  and  the  banning  of  hand^ns  and  look- 
alike  toy  guns."  It  is  not  possible  to  detail  in  this  Newsletter  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  various  approaches  to  gun  control.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  imperative  to  recognize  that  any  serious  effort  to  stop  drug-related  violence  must  work  with  equal  seriousness  and  fervor  to  get  guns  off 
our  streets. 
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STEPS  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


The  "drug  problem"  is  as  complex  as  the  deep  wounds  it 
discloses.  There  are  no  cure-all  solutions.  But  we  suggest  the 
following  as  appropriate  steps  toward  healing. 

*  Concentrate  attention  and  resources  on  reducing  the  demand 
for  drugs.  Supplies  from  other  countries  are  endless  and  unstop¬ 
pable;  supplies  from  within  our  borders  are  also  potentially  infinite. 

*  Support  and  fund  medical  research  into  the  causes  of 
addiction,  along  with  broad-based  research  on  effective 
treatment  and  prevention  measures. 

*  Channel  funds  and  support  to  the  local  level,  to  empower 
communities  that  have  been  shattered  by  the  illegal  drug  trade. 
Assist  neighborhoods  in  designing  and  carrying  out  programs  that 
will  increase  their  own  safety  without  diminishing  individual 
constitutional  rights.  Offer  support  for  community-based  programs 
that  will  improve  quality  of  life  for  children  who  have  been  growing 
up  in  the  "drug  war"  zones. 


*  Offer  and  fund  treatment  on  demand  for  addicts  of  all  kinds 
who  seek  to  control  or  end  their  dependencies.  Offer  support  for 
families  torn  apart  by  the  effects  of  addiction.  Improve  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  mental  health  services. 

*  Make  the  illegal  drug  trade  less  profitable  for  high-level 
participants  by  controlling  the  complicity  of  banks  in  money 
laundering  schemes. 

*  Shift  major  federal  resources  away  from  a  national  posture 
of  fear  (the  military  budget).  Invest  instead  in  a  national  posture  of 
confidence  and  hope.  Invest  talent,  time,  attention,  and  funds  in 
high  quality  education  and  in  the  development  of  economic 
opportunities  for  coming  generations. 

*  Develop  an  honest  approach — among  national  leaders  and 
policy  makers — to  the  problem  of  addiction.  Move  national 
opinion — by  consistent  example  and  action — to  a  position  of 
questioning  and  resisting  all  addictions.  End  government  compli¬ 
city  in  the  promotion  of  addictive  behavior. 


Evaluating  Community  Anti-Drug  Programs  and 
Proposals:  Some  Relevant  Questions  to  Ask 

1 .  Does  the  proposed  program  or  activity  respect  the  civil  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  those  affected? 

2.  Does  it  address  causes  of  the  problem,  or  merely  symptoms? 

3.  Did  the  people  in  communities  most  affected  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  program? 

4.  Does  the  program  help  to  address  other  problems  in  the 
community?  Or  does  it  distract  from  more  critical  needs? 

5.  Does  the  program  raise  or  lower  the  level  of  dependence  on 
violent  solutions? 


Some  Personal  Questions  About  Substance  Abuse 

1 .  Do  we  avoid  hypocritical  positions  on  drug  use?  Are  we  honest 
with  ourselves  about  our  own  dependencies,  be  they  chemical, 
psychological,  interpersonal,  or  physical? 

2.  How  can  we  change  our  individual  roles  in  the  quick-fix  society 
that  fosters  drug  use  as  an  easy  path  to  satisfaction?  Do  we  avoid 
quick-fix  solutions  to  complex  problems  like  national  drug  abuse? 

3.  What  is  the  line  between  use  and  abuse?  What  is  the  basis  for  the 
distinctions  we  make  between  some  types  of  drug  use  and 
others? 
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INSIDE 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE 
DRUG  CRISIS 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LECIS- 
LATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Frierrds 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  cx^r^tions 
in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NCWSLETTEIi  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  arxl  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadir^  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Frietxls. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  contributors  in¬ 
clude;  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Alexander, 
Jay  Fikes,  Jonathan  Brown,  Steve  Zehr,  Alexia  Kelley, 
S^  Hassett,  Carol  Cish,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petrod. 
A  $  20  arwtual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the  Afews- 
/elter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 
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